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MR. EVAN EVANS MEETS HIS MATCH IN NANNY. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—NANNY IN SINGLE COMBAT. 


(Lover was upon the point of quitting finally the 
teighbourhood of the Héath House, where his last 
hopes had been crushed, when he fell in with Mr. 
van Evans upon his mission of investigation. The 
tustee was a crafty, wily man, endowed with consi- 
derable powers of penetration, and before Clough 


had answered half-a-dozen inquiries he felt sure 
ere was some vexation and grievance rankling in 
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his mind. He artfully described himself*as a man 
well qualified for seeing into the rights and wrongs 
of a question, and, in spite of his own motives for 
keeping a prudent silence, Clough relieved his pent- 
up feelings by a burst of disappointed chagrin. 

‘Yo’ seen,’’ said he, in conclusion, ‘‘aw dunna want 
to be hard upo’ Mr. Mark. He were main good to 
my lass when hoo were deeing, and aw’m noan a 
heathen nor a Hottentot, but aw mun ha’ my reets. 
Aw’d take my davy ’at aw were witness to th’ oud 
maister’s last will, wi’ Nanny, who is own sister to 
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my poor lass, and who were servant to th’ maister; 
and she heerd him say he’d provided for both on us.” 

‘‘But how do you know that Mr. Lloyd did not 
destroy his last will?” asked Mr. Evans. 

‘“‘ Aw seo’d it, mon, wi’ my own two eyes,” said 
Clough, eagerly, ‘‘ the very neet afore he deed. .He 
put it back into th’ little cupboard over the mankle- 
shelf, where Mr. Mark found th’ bag o” gold, as all 
the world knows; but nobry heerd a word o’ th’ 
will. Aw seed it as plain as aw see yo’, and aw 
watched till th’ maister put out his candle; and th’ 
next morning he were off early to th’ railway, and 
were killed.” 

Clough’s voice quavered, and his thin frame shook, 
for the recollection was a painful one, and he began 
to think it would have been. better to have left his 
conscience asleep by remaining at home, than to have 
aroused it by visiting Clunbury. 

‘You would take your oath upon that?’ said Mr. 
Evans. 

‘“‘ Ay, would aw,” he replied. ‘But mind yo’, aw 
dunna’ want to bring Mr. Mark into ony lumber. 
He’s a gradely good mon, as how it is; and he were 
rare and kind to my poor lass. So let bygones be 
bygones, aw say; and aw’ll shape back to th’ oud 
mill, and there ll be better times by’n-by.” 

‘“‘T am about to see Mr. Fletcher on some business 
of my own,” said Mr. Evans, “ and I'll see if he will 
do anything for you. So do you tell me where you 
live in Manchester, my good man, and I will write to 
you there.” 

“Thank yo’, kindly,” said Clough, after Mr. Evans 
had written down his eddress in his pocket-book with 
considerable carefulness. 

‘‘ And where is this Nanny you speak of?” inquired 
Mr. Evans. 

‘‘Hoo’s somewhere about the house,” he answered, 
pointing to the old house. “Dun yo’ want to see 
rer 2?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Evans, “Pll leave a message for 
Mr. Fletcher, as you tell me he is not at home. Take 
me to her, my good man.” 

Clough led the way to the baek door, and shouted 
loudly for Nanny, whose voiee was heard, after a 
short interval, calling back again from some distant 
part of the dwelling. Presently she made her appear- 
ance, powdered from head to foot with the dust of 
mouldering plaster, and carrying a bundle of rotten 
rafters in her hand. 

‘Mr. Fletcher is gone away this morning?” said 
Mr. Evans, insinuatingly. 

‘Yes, he did,” amswered Nanny, shortly, feeling 
an instinctive prejudice against him. 

‘* Could you inform me where he is gone?” he said. 

‘‘No, I couldn’t,” replied Nanny. 

‘You do not know?” added he, in a bland tone. 

‘‘T never said I didn’t know,” she answered. “I 
said I couldn’t tell you.” ' ’ 

‘*Oh, indeed!” observed Mr. Evans. ‘So there 
is some little mystery about it, is there? Mr. 
Fletcher makes a secret of where he is going, eh?” 

“He didn’t make no secret of it,” said Nanny, 
scornfully ; ‘‘ but I’ve been in service in good fam’lies 
too long to tell every jackanapes as pokes his nose 
into other people’s business where he’s gone to. 
Maybe they'd tell you down at the station where he 
took his ticket to.” 

‘“‘ What is your name?” asked Mr. Evans. 

“N. or M.,” answered Nanny, with a snort of 
* defiance. 
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“N. or M.,” repeated Mr. Evans, in great be- 
wilderment. 

‘¢That’s the answer in the Catechism,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and that’s all the answer you’ll get from 
me. I’m ready to answer every question, temporally 
or spiritually, when there’s somebody as has got any 
right to ask ’em. But I don’t know what right 
you've got.” 

‘‘Didn’t you sign your name, whatever it is, to a 
will of the late Mr. Lloyd?” asked Mr. Evans, in 
cool disregard of Nanny’s defiance. Her sunburnt 
face paled perceptibly, and the rafters in her hand 
rattled a little, but she replied with unflagging spirit, 

“T wouldn’t say I did, and I wouldn’t say 1 didn’t, 
except before my lord judge. So you are only 
wasting your time and breath over me.” 

“Let me refresh your memory,’ resumed Mr, 
Evans, with a good imitation of the manner of 
counsel for the prosecution. ‘‘ Have you no recollec- 
tion of the night of February 26, 1863, when you 
and Clough here signed your names to a will which 
Mr. Lloyd said was his last will? Come, you cannot 
have witnessed so many wills that this one can have 
slipped your memory.” 

Nanny stood speechless, trembling in every limb, 
but with her teeth clenched and her lips locked, as if 
no tortures should extract a syllable from her. Mr. 
Evans paused a moment, and then went on. 

‘‘Do you mean to say you forget such a circun- 
stance? Come, come! Don’t you remember advis- 
ing your master te get it witnessed by the doctor, or 
the parson, or some of the better sort of folk; and 
he said you would be here on the spot, and your 
name was as good as another?” 

‘‘How do you know that?” asked Nanny, in- 
cautiously. 

‘‘Clough here, who was present, told me that and 
other things,” said Mr. Evans, in a threatening tone. 
‘‘He has told me enough to throw your fine Mr. 
Mark into jail. There has been some foul work 
here, and I will see to the bottom of it. Now u- 
derstand me, you two; I shall summons you both as 
witnesses to the last will of Mr. Lloyd, and as I go 
back through Olunbury, I shall tell the police to 
keep an eye upon you, so that you may both be in 
the way when you are wanted. Clough, recollect 
you said you would take your oath that there was 
another will, which has been suppressed or destroyed 
by somebody or another. ‘You will both hear from 
me in a day or two.” 

Mr. Evans was wise enough to make good his 
departure before Nanny could command her voiee to 
speak. He heard the clatter of the rafters as they 
fell one after another upon the doorsteps, but he 
did not turn round to see Nanny, with starting eyes 
and shaking head, gaze after him until he was 
fairly out of sight. As soon as he had quite dis- 
appeared from view she turned upon-Clough, and 
spent upon him the wrath Mr. Evans had escaped. 

‘Aw did na’ mean ony mischief,” answered 
Clough, deprecatingly. 

“ Didn’t mean any mischief!” echoed Nanny, 
with ineffable contempt. ‘‘Couldn’t you have kep’ 
still tongue in your head, and not gone blethering 
like a poor, silly sheep, to every stranger an 
foreigner as comes by? Oh! I’ve no patience with 
men! And dear Mr. Mark, that has been so good 
to you and poor Mary! And Miss Barry, the pretty 
dear! Why couldn’t you ha’ come grumbling and 
complaining to me, and I’d have shared my fortit 
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with you, before it should have come to this? 
Didn’t he say they’d throw Mr. Mark into jail for it? 
and never a better man trode in shoe leather! To 
think of you doing it too, Clough! And I’ve spent 
all my savings on you, and washed, and mended, 
and done my best for you, for poor Mary’s sake ; and 
now you turn upon us like a spiteful adder, upon 
me, and Mr. Mark, who sat by her all night long 
when she lay a-dying. Do you reckon yourself a 
better man than Mr. Mark, I ask you? or half as 
good, or a quarter as good? Out upon you, Clough! 
I never thought-you could do such a thing!” 

Nanny melted into tears now, bewailing the 
events of the morning in heavy and frequent sobs, 
while Clough stood by in silence, and looked on 
miserably. He had been more taken by surprise 
than Nanny, and had had his story beguiled from 
him, without suspecting any unapparent design in 
the interrogations put tohim by Mr. Evans. He had 
graver reasons than Nanny herself for wishing to avoid 
any judicial investigation, for he shuddered at the 
thought of betraying his own conduct in the matter 
of Mr. Lloyd’s death. He did not know how it 
would be regarded by law, or what penalty might be 
attached to it. Huis brain, busy with plots and 
schemes, seized upon the hope that if Mark were 
warned in time he would flee from the country, and 
he hastened to suggest it to Nanny. 

“ Aw dunnot want to hurt nobry,”’ he said, ‘least 
of all Mr. Mark; and aw’ve been thinking ’at he’d 
ha’ time enough to get clear off out o’ danger, if he 
were warned like. They do say America’s a grand 
place, a very grand place; and if he could get safe 
off theer, he’d be a’ reet. If aw only knew where 
he were, aw’d start off at once to warn him.” 

Nanny reflected for a minute or two, but then she 
looked Clough keenly and doubtfully in the face, and 
shook her head. 

“T’m not agoing to be come over by any of your 
wiles,” she answered. ‘‘I said you were a adder, and 
a adder you may be, but you'll not wind yourself 
round me. I'll not tell you where my Mr. Mark ’s 
gone to, so you may be off with you, and the sooner 
you're back again in Manchester the better.” 

She turned away and retreated into the dismantled 
house, from whence she presently appeared again in 
her sun-bonnet and shawl, and took the path towards 
a cottage, where she had a temporary lodging. She 
was visible no more for some hours, not before the 
early time for closing the post-office, and then she 
hurried down, nearly at the last moment, to put a 
letter into the bag. There was no leisure for the 
postmaster to indulge in any unlawful curiosity, and 
she waited till she saw the precious letter tied up in 
the bag, and the bag itself committed to the charge 
of the mail-cart driver. 

On the way back to the Heath House Nanny en- 
countered old Trevor, who told her that Clough, 
with his old dictionary and his little bundle, had 
set off on the tramp again in the direction of 
Manchester. 

“A good riddance of bad rubbish,” said Nanny, 
ruthlessly. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 


Mark waited for two days, in restless disquietude, 
for some intimation from the minister of Capel Coed 
as to the line of action resolved upon by him and the 
trustees. At length, upon the Friday morning, he 
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received a notice that a meeting would be held on 
the evening of that day in the vestry of the chapel, 
at which he was invited to be present. The day 
before Barry had crossed the ferry to have a private 
interview with Mr. Roberts, when she had offered to 
make good the legacy of which they had been dis- 
appointed, with an additional gift of two hundred 
pounds from herself, if the affair were suffered 
quietly to drop. Mr. Roberts received the proposal 
favourably and gratefully, but he could give no 
decisive answer without the concurrence of the 
trustees, of whom there were three, Mr. Evan Evans, 
his cousin Evan Jones, and a John Jones. To Barry, 
as well as to Mark, the intimation of the trustee- 
meeting was conveyed, though without the accom- 
panying invitation. But Barry determined to cross 
the river with Mark, and if peremptorily shut out from 
the vestry, to wait in the chapel until the meeting 
was ended. 

It was a dull, cloudy afternoon, with the gloom of 
an overcast sky spread over the mountains and sea. 
Cader Idris and its attendant heights were shrouded 
in mist; and the estuary, with the water at half-tide, 
looked leaden and sullen. The beech-coppice behind 
the chapel was no longer bright with changeful 
tints; and the chapel itself seemed uglier than under 
a sunnier sky. But Mark and Barry were alike 
unaffected by the gloom and dulness. This trouble 
was of too serious and practical a cast to be affected 
by the caprices of the climate. The chapel-door was 
open, and Mark went in, but Barry turned aside to 
the minister’s house, to obtain his permission to be 
present before facing the trustees, for she knew if 
she could see him first alone, he would not have 
courage to refuse her. In a few minutes she returned 
with Mr. Roberts, and passed triumphantly into the 
vestry, followed by Mark, who had remained in the 
chapel until the last moment. 

It was a small square room, with bare whitewashed 
walls, containing a large square table, and six chairs 
set about it formally. ‘The three trustees were 
already assembled: John Jones, a man of seventy, 
deaf and purblind; Evan Jones, of middle age, a 
thick-headed and obstinate man of one idea, that 
being the extreme pleasure of a lawsuit; and Evan 
Evans, who looked askance at Mark as he entered 
after Mr. Roberts and Barry. Mark returned his 
gaze with a doubtful and searching scrutiny, and 
then a sudden flash of recognition shot across his 
troubled face. He took his seat next to Barry at the 
table, and after a short prayer offered by the minister, 
the business of the meeting was about to begin. 

‘Before you go any further,” said Barry, ad- 
dressing the trustees eagerly, ‘‘ I wish to repeat the 
offer I have made to your minister. You say that 
my uncle David made a will later than the one by 
which we inherit his property; and that in it he left 
five hundred pounds to this chapel. I will gladly pay 
this legacy, with a further gift of two hundred 
pounds, if you will let the matter drop. You would 
find it exceedingly difficult in the first place to prove 
that such a will was ever made——” 

‘‘We shall have no difficulty at all in doing that,” 
interrupted Evan Evans. ‘‘I have seen both wit- 
nesses to the will of February, 1863, and I can put 
them on oath as to their signature of it.” 

“Then you have the difficulty of proving that my 
uncle did not destroy it himself,” said Barry, speak- 
ing to him directly in reply. 

‘““Nay, my dear young lady,” interposed the 
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minister. ‘I have Mr. Fletcher’s own confession 
that he destroyed it.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mark, ‘‘do not let us waste time over 
these points. I am ready to own it before you all, 
and to explain my conduct. Mr. Lloyd, as you know, 
died a sudden death, and had no time given him for 
reconsideration of his purposes. The will which he 
had left in charge of Mr. Appleby, the lawyer who 
had drawn it up, was the only one of which we had 
any knowledge; and its provisions were just and 
equitable. I, as sole executor, proved it in the 
Court of Probate, and put the family of Mr. Chris- 
topher Lloyd into possession of their inheritance, as 
far as could be done in so short a time. It was by a 
mere accident that I found the last will, and I cannot 
but believe that Mr. Lloyd keptit at hand that hemight 
have the power to destroy it at any time. It was a 
false, unjust, illegal will. He knew that he could 
not bequeath his lands to charities, and most of his 
property was in landed estate; and so he appointed 
me his heir, but fettered by a secret trust. I hold it 
to be a less wrong to destroy such a will, than to 
inherit under it, and doom a whole family to sink 
into utter and irretrievable poverty. The children 
of Mr. Christopher Lloyd are as dear to me as my 
own brothers and sisters, and I would rather a hun- 
dred times be in the position I occupy this day than 
see them deprived of their just inheritance.” 

Mark spoke in low but vehement tones, and leaned 
forward, gazing anxiously at the faces of his listeners. 
The deaf man’s aspect was stolid; Mr. Roberts 
glanced irresolutely at the others; Evan Jones 
fastened his dull but stubborn eyes upon Mark; and 
Evan Evans looked downwards, with a subtle and 
pleased smile playing about his lips, which were 
parted for speech the instant that Mark was silent. 

“We have only your word for the contents of 
the will,” he said, ‘‘and we have two statements 
in opposition to yours. One is Mr. Lloyd’s own 
handwriting, saying that by his will, not by any 
secret trust, he has left £500 to this chapel; and 
the other his verbal declaration to Clough that he had 
made a provision for him. How are you to prove 
that you were appointed sole heir ?”’ 

“‘T cannot,” answered Mark. ‘I can only prove 
that Mr. Lloyd could leave but a very small portion 
of his wealth to charities. His own personalty, in- 
cluding his banking account, did not reach twelve 
hundred pounds.” 

““We must take your word for it,’’ sneered Evan 
Evans, ‘‘the word of a man who has been guilty of 
dishonest and fraudulent conduct! What! shall no 
man be able to dispose of his own property after 
his death as he pleases, but his will must be at the 
mercy of his executors? What security shall there 
be for any of us if a crime like this goes unpunished ? 
The Scriptures themselves say, ‘Though it be but a 
man’s covenant (or testament), yet if it be confirmed, 
no man disannulleth or addeth thereunto.’ Mr. 
Fletcher has betrayed the most sacred trust that man 
could repose in him, and I, for one, will not consent 
that his crime go unpunished.” 

‘‘ Nor I,” said Evan Jones. 

“T have already consulted a lawyer,” continued 
Evan Evans, exultingly, “and we will put the case 
into his hands. The two witnesses are safe to appear. 
You need say nothing to us, Mr. Fletcher. I have 
“ my hand to this matter, and I shall not look 

ack. . 
“But listento me!” cried Barry, in an agony of 
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apprehension. ‘‘I will do anything to prevent this 
going before a court. I will double or treble the 
legacy, rather than my cousin Mark should get into 
any trouble with it. Heis a good man—as Christian 
a man as any of you, though he has done this thing 
rashly, perhaps wrongly, for our sakes. He is we 
known in Manchester, and if you prosecute him it 
will bring a scandal upon religious people. You 
ought to think of that, before you go to law. He 
tells me that if you prosecute him for destroying 
the will, it cannot alter matters now; the money will 
not be taken from us te be given to any charities, 
You can do nothing but expose and punish him. 
Mr. Roberts, you promised me to get my proposal 
agreed to.” : 

‘“‘T only promised to try,” replied the minister, 
helplessly. ‘‘ Brethren, I do think you should con- 
sider what Miss Lloyd has said. It will bring a 
scandal upon religion, and will do our chapel no 
good. My counsel is that we receive the legacy, and 
hold our peace.” 

‘‘T don’t think you quite understand it yet,” added 
Barry, with increasing earnestness. ‘‘ Mr. Fletcher, 
if he had been unjust or dishonest, might have 
proved this last will, and taken possession of all the 
estate for himself alone. He is no dishonest man, is 
my cousin Mark, but good, and kind, and true——” 

Barry’s voice failed her, and she covered her pale 
face with both her hands to hide her tears. ere 
was silence for a minute or two in the vestry, and 
Mark was the first to break it. 

‘‘God knows,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘if I had not 
believed it a cruel wrong to Mr. Lloyd’s rightful 
heirs, how gladly I would have been the agent for 
distributing this money among the poor of my native 
Lancashire. The secret trust directed it. to be given 


to help the sore need and straits of our famished 
mill-hands, with the one exception of this legacy. 
I was spent with labour and sorrow for them, and I 
would have taken this wealth as a gift from God 
himself to them, if it had not seemed to me a greater 
wrong to snatch it again out of the hands into which 


by his providence it had fallen. I do not say this 
in the hope of moving you, Evan Evans; you have 
had a long grudge against me, and it is not in your 
nature to forego an opportunity for revenge. But | 
say it to these others. If I had only kept that will 
it would have been my shield against you this day.” 

“What grudge is that I have against you?” 
demanded Evan Evans, angrily. 

“You know it as well as I do,” answered Mark; 
“but I spoke unguardedly, for I would do you no 
wrong. I have been guilty of a trespass against the 
laws of my country, and you are in a position to 
prosecute me for it. I am in your power; only do 
you see to it that you do not use that power through 
any unworthy motive.” 

‘“‘Brethren,” said Mr. Roberts, gently, “let us 
settle this matter in peace. As I see it, Mr. 
Fletcher’s guilt issmall. He might, as he says, have 
kept the will in his possession; or he might have 
taken possession of the estate to give it up again to 
those who now hold it. The property was left ille 
gally, and a secret trust has no legal value.” 

“My mind is made up,” said Mr. Evans; “as 4 
trustee of this chapel, I shall prosecute Mr. Fletcher 
for the destruction of a will, by which, as we were 
informed by Mr. Lloyd himself, a legacy of five hun- 
dred pounds was bequeathed to us in trust. I and 
Mr. Jones are of one mind in this matter.” 
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Neither arguments nor entreaties availed anything 
with him; and at last Mark urged Barry to desist 
from using them. The twilight was deepening, and 
they were a long way from home. She lingered 
behind, after he had gone out into the chapel, to try 
once more to change the resolution of the obstinate 
trustees; but she followed him in a few minutes, 
silent and down-hearted, with her veil drawn over 
her face, and putting her hand gently upon his arm, 
they walked together, almost without a word, down 
the gloomy mountain roads and across the rough and 
stony path down to the ferry. 





ELEGANT ARTS FOR LADIES. 


Iv a recent paper I called attention to the succession 
of popular street tunes as furnishing a curious help 
to retrospective autobiography. A similar train of 
thought is suggested by observing the ever-changing 
fashions in the ‘elegant arts’’ practised by ladies 
who have plenty of time on their hands. Whether 
these ‘idle hands” could be more profitably occupied 
it is not for me to say, but I suspect many of my 
readers will agree in regarding some of these arts as 
little better than pleasant but trifling amusements. 

About the earliest time to which my recollection of 
female household life reaches, I used to see clever 
fingers engaged in constructing grottoes built up of 
sea-shells ingeniously cemented together, and flanked 
by shells of larger capacity, shaped like colossal 
periwinkles, from which the surface deposit of lime 
and marine matter had been burned off by the action 
of spirits of salts or aquafortis. The ladies were 
then all shell-cleaners, and thought nothing of burn- 
ing the skin off their fingers, and holes in their 
dresses, while developing the charms of conchology 
by the aid of fiery spirits, and the destruction of 
imumerable tooth-brushes. The pungent odour of 
spirits of salts became a household smell, and the 
efficacy of the famous liquid was tried upon every- 
thing down to common oyster-shelis. 

After the shell mania had subsided, and the 
grottoes had got cashiered as dust-traps, there 
followed a succession of attempts in the natural 
history line. Birds of paradise spread their hand- 
some tails to the dust, and for a month or two looked 
brilliant enough, but faded into dulness as soon as 
the fires were lighted. Then the ladies took to 
stuffing English birds, and exhibiting them in little 
black boxes with glass fronts; but that process was 
hot considered genteel, and had to be relegated to 
the barbers and other professors of the art. Some- 
thing, not much, was done in inflated fish-skins, 
something in gigantic beetles, something in varnished 
lizards glued to a mossy stone; but none of these 
attempts were destined to achieve immortality, and 
so that tentative era passed away. 

It was followed ere long, though but for a brief 
Period, by what we may term the straw dynasty, 
during which wonderful things were done with a 
material which cost next to nothing: birds, beasts, 
foliage, and landscapes were imitated in a kind of 
mosaic work of coloured straws, and dried bents and 
Weeds cut into minute portions. Concurrently with 
the straw-painting, as it was called, came the practice 
of painting with sands of all tints from Allom Bay. 

donkey and panniers painted with sand on a piece 
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of stiff cardboard, and mounted on a little black stand, 
was accounted a master-piece: if the donkey could 
not be achieved, it was at least possible to produce a 
cottage, or to fill a bottle with the coloured sands in 
well-defined strata. 

When the sands ran out, which was about the 
year of Waterloo, there dawned in the households 
of Britain the important era of hand-screens. Shaped 
like an open fan, but having a long central handle 
of rich pattern, they presented upon their virgin 
milk-white surfaces an inviting space for the display 
of female accomplishments. They came rapidly and 
universally into vogue. Every lady who could draw 
drew her best upon the creamy sheet; she who could 
paint painted— while she who could do neither 
attempted both, or, wanting confidence for that, 
mounted the screens with coloured prints or draw- 
ings by other hands—or bedecked them with orna- 
ments of gold or silver—or inscribed them with choice 
specimens of sentimental verse. Screens were now 
the rage, and every young lady tried her hand at 
producing them ; they reclined over every chimney- 
piece, and the materials for their manufacture 
crowded the shops of the fancy-stationers, where 
they might be bought in every stage of progress, and 
at all possible prices, from five shillings a pair up to 
as marly guineas. Many of them were very pretty 
things and cleverly done, though there was a con- 
ventional air about most of them, owing to their want 
of originality and the continual reproduction of some 
favourite exemplar. They lasted long, and though 
they have now long ceased to be produced, a faded 
specimen is apt to turn up now and then at the over- 
hauling of old household stores. 

Analogous to the hand-screens were the card-racks, 
letter-cases, etc., manufactured about the same time, 
and intended to keep them company. These little 
trifles were neatly trimmed with narrow ribbons of 
delicate hues forming the framework of small flower- 
paintings, of which a single primrose, a group of 
violets, or a couple of snowdrops, formed the subjects. 
Such was the style of products which constituted the 
staple of the ladies’ industry down to the accession of 
George Iv, and somewhat later. Contemporaneously 
with that historical epoch, some considerate arid enter- 
prising genius, compassionating that portion of the 
sex who could never hope to draw, invented the art 
and mystery of ‘‘ Poonah-painting,” which art, by 
the way, he may without a libel be said to have 
stolen principally from the stenciller. It consists for 
the most part of a series of dusty, smutty operations 
with powdered black-lead upon white card-board. 
The ‘‘handling”’ is precisely that of the housemaid 
who black-leads a stove, the difference being that the 
lady-artist works on a smaller scale. The pictures 
were produced by means of dry hog’s-hair brushes, 
and they were all of a pretentious and sensational 
character, agreeing well with the broken-hearted 
sentimentalism of the Byron school, then much in 
vogue. A dense thunder-cloud, black as night, was 
indispensable in every picture, and always formed 
the background. Sometimes the subject would be a 
white dove, perched on a withered branch; in that 
case the dove would be cut out with scissors from a 
print, and held firm to the cardboard while the 
thunder-cloud was scrubbed in around it. The effect 
was thought grand and striking, though it would 
happen sometimes that, owing to carelessness in 
cutting out, the dove would be mistaken for a goose, 
and the sentiment of the thing suffer damage. A 
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more popular subject was a stone cross standing out 
white against the thunderous sky, with an awful 
earthquaky chasm in the foreground—an effect which 
seldom failed, because the most careless person could 
cut out a cross, in which the cuts are all straight 
lines; and the rest was merely scrubbing. It is 
astonishing how rapidly pictures were produced on 
this plan, and it is impossible at this distance of 
time to recall the mania which prevailed for producing 
them. The paper-makers could not manufacture 
cardboards fast enough to meet the demand for them ; 
one miller, who applied the entire resources of his 
mill to meet the case, only succeeded by inventing a 
plan for casting solid cardboards at once, and dis- 
pensing with the necessity of pasting the sheets 
together. The Poonah professors taught the art in 
three brief lessons for a guinea, and as every young 
lady learned it, they throve for a time uncommonly 
well. But their prosperity came to an end when it 
was found that the pictures would not keep for any 
length of time, and had the knack of fouling every- 
thing that came in contact with them. Poonah- 
painting in dust colours instead of dust black-lead 
was also tried for a season, but led to no satisfactory 
result. 

The next novelty that excited general attention 
was known at the time as “ rock-work,”’ specimens of 
which began to crowd the mantel-pieces and flower- 
stands, to the no small wonder of the uninitiated. 
The products were of various kinds—inkstands, 
watchstands, splint-boxes, flower-pots, fruit-baskets, 
etc., etc., but whatever they were, they were all 
imbedded in jagged rocks of crystalline clearness. 
They were made by immersing a wire framework of 
the object desired in a solution of alum, and chemi- 
cally precipitating the alum, which adhered in rock- 
shaped crystals to the wire. It was easy to colour 
the rocks to any hue, and thus give them a natural 
appearance; but it was not easy to wash them when 
they became grimy with dust, as water melted them 
away. So they had to vanish, and give place to 
substitutions of pasteboard and tinsel hardly more 
permanent. Next arose the wonderful art of japan- 
ning, by means of which almost any article that 
could be named acquired a jacket of black jet, alive 
with grotesque figures in white relief. For a time 
the ladies were busily engaged in japanning their 
workboxes and desks, cabinets, and what not; and 
they made themselves rare figures through dabbling 
and daubing with the lamp-black, the varnishes, and 
the plaster-of-paris. Only a few enthusiasts perse- 
vered in this arduous craft, which ere long gave 
place to a questionable species of work in leather, by 
which carvings in wood were supposed to be imitated 
to perfection. Then came a mania for fossil remains, 
and a rummaging in all quarters for bits of ore, of 
quartz, or petrifactions. ‘The fossils were followed 
by wax-flower making, which led naturally enough 
to the maceration of flowers and plants, and the 
bleaching and stiffening of their exquisite anatomies. 
We might mention various other arts to which the 
ladies have characteristically devoted their time and 
talents, but we are warned by considerations of space 
to be brief, as we have the subject of needlework yet 
tocome. We must therefore only allude to the science 
of Potichomanie, which came to England with a 
prodigious flourish of trumpets about fifteen years 
ago, and after making astonishing demonstrations in 
London, and especially at the West End, for a month 
or two, subsided rapidly and rather unexpectedly, 
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and was heard of no more. It consisted in trans- 
forming glass vessels of appropriate shape, into solid 
vases of seeming marble or alabaster. The thing 
was as easy as fibbing, as the shopkeepers had re. 
moved all the difficulty. You bought your glass 
vessel ; you cut patterns from a piece of chiniz; you 
stuck the patterns with a transparent medium on the 
inside of the vessel by means of implements pro- 
vided for the purpose; and lastly, you filled up the 
vessel with plaster reduced to an impalpable powder 
—and the thing was done. Whether it was worth 
doing was the question, which seems to have been 
speedily decided in the negative, for of Potichomanie 
we now rarely hear. 

All these arts had a chief reference to mantel-shelf 
or house decoration. Let us turn now briefly to 
fancy needlework, where the same principle of suc- 
cessive fashions prevailed. My remembrance does 
not go back to the embroidery frames of our great 
grandmothers, though we can recall some of the 
results of their life-long labours in the shape of 
moth-eaten tapestries and hangings and faded cover- 
ings of chairs and ottomans. Nor do we forget that 
gorgeous species of embroidery which consisted of 
raised images in silk threads of all colours upona 
satin ground, many fine specimens of which are still 
preserved by elderly dames. But our first experi- 
ences of ornamental needlework. are connected with 
the household manufacture of lace-veils, tuckers, and 
collars, which were in vogue during the first and 
second decades of the present century. It was our 
lot to draw innumerable patterns for this very various 
work, and we got over the business by tracing them 
with a pencil against the window-pane, and after- 
wards inking them over. These productions con- 
tinued in fashion for years—the large lace-veils 
especially, which hung down to the waist, and which 
were often the work of many months, holding their 
ground the longest. 

The next thing that came up could hardly be called 
a novelty, though it was a novel application of a very 
ancient art: this was a method of netting, with big 
balls of cotton yarn and long ivory pins, having bobs 
at one end—the result being no end of window-cur- 
tains and hangings of a rather flimsy, not to say 
fluffy, texture. 

The netting had hardly asserted itself, when there 
burst out suddenly that coloured-glass and steel-bead 
epidemic, which rapidly spread its contagion through- 
out the land, and the ravages of which must be fresh 
in the recollection of ‘‘ladies of a certain age.” This 
visitation occurred about the period of the Reform 
Bill, when it seized upon the female constitution 
with a virulence not to be resisted—the disease be- 
came universal, hardly a family escaping the conta- 
gion. Beads rose with the manufacturers to abnormal 
prices, and they were sold retail by millions and 
thousands of millions, at fabulous profits. Still, 
there were never enough of them in the market, and 
in numberless cases the dear ladies were vexing a0 
grieving for the want of them, or sallying forth in all 
weathers to hunt them up, at prices however extra- 
vagant. Their first use was in the production of 
bracelets, for which innumerable patterns were s0l 
in the shops. The bracelet could be worked in two 
modes—either by sewing the beads on a canvas 
ground, a simple process enough, or by elaborately 
netting them together in a small frame by means of 
mohair and hair-needles, an exploit of far more 
labour and difficulty, but resulting in a product of 
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greater value, inasmuch as it exhibited the pattern 
on both sides. From bracelets the bead-work ex- 
tended to bags and purses, and reticules of large 
size. The fever did not abate very soon, but became 
after a time a more manageable disease. 

Meanwhile the Berlin-wool school of art had been 
struggling into existence, and by the force of its 
superior claims succeeded in shelving the beads. 
The Berliners had one paramount advantage—they 
could work, not only for themselves, but for the gen- 
tlemen also, to whom they presented elegant caps 
with gold tassels, and still more elegant slippers 
grateful to gentlemen’s toes. Add to this that they 
could work magnificent pictures to figure on the 
walls, and we have perhaps sufficient reason why 
this branch of ladies’ industry still maintains its 

und. Somewhat analogous to it is the perforated 
eard-work, countless examples of which are in circu- 
lation in the form of book-markers, etc., serving as 
expressions of regard between friends. 

We come now to the grand invasion of crochet, 
which, about twenty years ago, inundated the land. 
It is, we believe, a fact that no precedent industry 
ever took such hold upon the ladies, or, in modern 
times at least, held such permanent sway. LEvery- 
body’s wife, everybody’s daughter, and, worse still, 
everybody’s serving-maid took to doing crochet. 
The result ere long was like a general fall of snow 
indoors; every available surface in the house be- 
came clad in some crochet garment; we leaned our 
heads on crocheted antimacassars—slept under cro- 
cheted coverlets beneath crocheted canopies—made 
our toilets on crocheted dressing-tables; cut our 
bread over a crocheted bread-cloth, our cheese over 
a crocheted cheese-cloth—and whichever way one 
turned one’s head a crocheted something or other 
met the view. Lest the ladies should not make 
enough of this wonderful process, the press took up 
the business, and in course of time there came out a 
series of crochet literature, intended for the instruc- 
tion of aspirants, and abounding in illustrations of a 
striking character. We confess that the matter of 
these publications is a profound mystery to us, and 
though we sometimes ponder over a passage, we 
have never succeeded in making anything of it. 
Here, for instance, is a crabbed excerpt which is 
altogether too much for us :—‘‘ Set up 18 chain,” 
says the eloquent author, ‘‘then, lst row 1 long into 
4th chain, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 long, 2 chain, 1 long 
into the same loop, 2 chain, miss 3, 2 long, both into 
the same loop, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 long, 4 chain, 1 
double crochet into the same loop as the last long.” 
And so on to the bottom of a long page. This is 
worse than Greek, and we cannot help wondering 
what the New Zealander will say to this sort of stuff 
when he shall come a thousand years hence and tries 
his archseological skill upon the relics of Victoria’s 
Telgn, 

Since the advent of crochet there have been various 
small novelties in a somewhat similar style of art, 
which, but for the general liking for crochet itself 
would never have existed at all. We forget what the 
ladies call these new methods, although every now 
and then we are called upon to admire some new 
Wonder in white or coloured work, and of course 

ire them accordingly. Of late years, since the 
fashion of church adornment has spread so widely, 
the ladies have employed their indefatigable fingers 
m this department also—and a great deal of time 
and ingenuity is now devoted to a species of pictorial 
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emblazonment in which texts of Scripture are most 
effectually disguised through being written large in 
an unintelligible character, supposed by those in the 
secret to resemble the Anglo-Saxon. 





THE MIDNIGHT SKY OF THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. 
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BY EDWIN DUNKIN, ¥.B.A.5., OF FHR ROYAL OBSERVATORY, 


Ar wi, from February to May, the four chief 
stars in Australis, the two brightest stars in 
Centaurus, and the most attractive portion of the 
pays hy all in their most favourable positions 
for rvation, being at that time on, or slightly 
east or west of, the u meridian, The exact day 
when SP oer cn tacts th the meee tek 
midials was on > en being 
vertical in the direction of the somth pole, In the 
middle of May, however, at the hour represented by 
our diagrams, the Cross has passed the meridian 
towards the west, and is commencing a downward 
course in the direction of the south horizon. In fact, 
all the stars which were so attractive at their most 
elevated positions in February, have made consi- 
derable progress onwards in their apparent annual 
revolution around the south pole. It may be useful 
to remind the reader in this place of what we have 
already explained in our description of the sky of the 
northern hemisphere, that these daily, monthly, or 
quarterly changes which we notice in the position of 
the stars with respect to the zenith and horizon at any 
fixed hour, are due entirely to a corresponding daily, 
monthly, or quarterly change in the position of the 
earth in its orbit, and not to any real variation in the 
positions of the stars themselves. The effect produced 
by our globe thus travelling progressively through 
its annual course around the sun, is that to its inha- 
bitants, situated on its surface, the heavens are seen 
from a different point of view from day to day, or 
from month to month. After the expiration of a 
year, when the earth has made a complete revolution 
around the sun, it will have returned to the same 
part of its orbit where it was situated on the corre- 
sponding day of the year, when similar 
configurations of the stars will be visible, We haye 
also mentioned previously that this monthly or sea- 
sonal er is quite independent of the hourly 
change uced by the rotation of our globe on its 
axis, Srey one knows, or ought to know, that all 
the stars make apparently a complete revolution 
around the earth in twenty-four hours. This is yery 
evident to the youngest reader of these articles who 
has given the slightest attention to the subject, For 
example, we see the stars which are not circumpolar, 
rise in the eastern horizon, then gradually ascend till 
they reach their highest point on the meridian; then 
as gradually descend towards the western horizon, 
where they disappear from view for several hours, 
While invisible to us, they are passing in like manner 
across the sky visible from the opposite side of the 
globe, and in due time they will reappear on our 
eastern horizon to go through their regular course 
again, without the remotest chance of erring. As 
the stars are fixed, all these apparent movements are 
solely produced by the turning of our earth. We 
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are, indeed, travelling in this manner, independently 
of our orbital motion, with a most astonishing rapidity, 
for we, and everything on the surface of the earth, 
are spinning round like a top at the rate of. 1,039 
miles per hour, and yet to our ordinary feelings 


INDEX-MAP, LOOKING NORTH, MAY 15. 


we are perfectly unconscious of it, so uniform is the 
motion. 

As an illustration of the daily movements of a 
circumpolar star, one which is situated so near the 
pole as to be always above the horizon during the 
twenty-four hours, we will select the group of four 
stars composing the Southern Cross, so as to exhibit 
the position of that constellation, with respect to the 
zenith, at different hours on May 15 and 16. It will 
be seen that in the.course of the day the constellation 
will have made a complete circuit around the south 
pole. The four principal stars by which it is generally 
distinguished are between the zenith and the south 
pole, and on the upper meridian exactly at 8.45 P.M. 
on May 15. At 2.44 a.m. on May 16, they will have 
passed over one quadrant, or the fourth part of the 
circuit, being at that time in the western sky, and 
due west of the south pole. At 8.43 a.m. they will 
have performed one-half of their circuit, being now 
near the horizon, on the lower meridian. 
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p.m. they are due east of the south pole, while the 


complete revolution will be made at 8.41 p.m. At 
the hour of midnight this constellation is in the four 
positions, north, west, south, and east of the south 
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pole, at the end of March, June, September, and 
December respectively. 

We will now devote our attention to an explanation 
of the two sky views. As usual, we will confine our 
remarks in the first place to the diagram of the sky 
looking south, over Sydney, New South Wales. 
Taking that portion of the heavens west of the 
meridian, or on the right-hand side of the diagram, 
it will be at once perceived that the constellations to 
whose brilliancy the southern sky owes its pre-emi- 
nence are all situated in that direction. Commencing 
at the zenith, and passing onwards in order towards 
the south-west horizon, we shall include nearly eve 
principal star of note. Before we reach the Southern 
Cross, the space is principally occupied by the constel- 
lations Centaurus and Lupus, the stars of which are 
somewhat mingled. This group consists of. several 
stars of the third magnitude about equally divided in 
number between the two constellations. The two 
principal stars in Centaurus are both easily recog. 
nised above Crux Australis, Alpha Centauri, the cele- 
brated double star, being that nearer the meridian, 
while Beta Centauri is between it and Beta Crucis, 
the most easterly of the four principal stars in the 
Cross. The position of the Southern Cross itself is 
always well marked in the heavens. If the reader 
will refer to the February diagram, he will perceive 
there that it is situated at a considerable elevation, 
but on the left side of the meridian, a line drawn 
between the upper and the lower stars being inclined 
away from the meridian towards the north-east. In 
the May diagram, the inclination of the stars, which 
are now on the right side of the meridian, point in a 
north-westerly direction. When on the upper meni- 
dian, between the zenith and south pole, it is, as 
we have previously remarked, in a perpendicular 
position, the lowest star being the brightest of the 
group. When on the lower meridian, the position 
of the stars appears reversed, the principal star then 
being the highest. Captain Basil Hall, during a 


| cruise in the southern ocean in a latitude very near 


to that for which our diagrams are constructed, refers 


_ to the varying position of the stars of the Southern 


Cross as seen from his ship atsea. ‘I have observed 
it,” he remarks, “in every stage, from its triumphant 
erect position, between sixty and seventy degrees 
above the horizon, to that of complete inversion, 
with the top beneath, and almost touching the water. 
This position, by the way, always reminded me of 
the death of St. Peter, who is said to have deemed 
it too great an honour to be crucified with his head 
upwards. In short, I defy the stupidest mortal that 
ever lived to watch these changes in the aspect of 
this splendid constellation and not to be in some 
degree struck by them.” 

Between the Southern Cross and the south-western 
horizon the sky is occupied entirely with the con- 
stellation Argo Navis. Of this remarkable collection 
of stars, Canopus, near the horizon, and Beta Argis, 
the nearest of the group to the meridian, are the 
principal. A reference to the index-map will point 
out to the reader the relative positions, as well 8 
the names, of most of the others. The brilliancy of 
the south-western sly is much increased by the 
addition of the most luminous portion of the Milky 
Way, which passes through Centaurus and the 
Southern Cross. The nubecula major, or principal 
Magellanic cloud, is near the horizon, slightly west 
of the meridian. Excepting the three stars m 
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Triangulum Australis, there are no others on or very 
near the meridian of sufficient magnitude to attract 
attention. ‘Triangulum Australis is south-east of 
Centaurus. The minute south polar star, Sigma 
Octantis, is almost in the same position as in 
February. 

East of the meridian, or the left half of the 
diagram, the appearance of the sky shows a very 
marked contrast to that on the opposite side of the 
meridian, although there are several stars of the 
first and second magnitudes scattered here and 
there. Looking due east from the zenith, or near 
the upper part of the diagram, a considerable 
number of stars of the third magnitude mark the 
position of the southernmost portion of Scorpio. 
Antares and Beta Scorpii, the two principal stars in 
this constellation, are north of the zenith; they are 
consequently to be found in the diagram looking 
north. Due east of the group in Scorpio, several 
stars in Sagittarius may be noticed. Below Scorpio 
in the diagram, and between it and Triangulum 
Australis, the eye falls on Ara, the altar, containing 
several tolerably bright stars, some of which are of 
the third magnitude. The principal constellations 
in the south-eastern sky, between Ara and the 
horizon, are Pavo, Tucana, Grus, and Indus. Their 
relative positions may be gathered from the names 
of their principal stars inserted in the index-map. 
Alpha Pavonis and Alpha Gruis are of the second 
magnitude. Hydrus is below the south pole, and 
near the horizon a part of Eridanus is situated. Its 
principal star, Achernar, is now several degrees east 
of the lower meridian, and very near the horizon. 
This star and Canopus in Argo Navis are the only 
two which never rise above the horizon of Europe, 
whose names have been derived from the ancients. 
The nubecula minor is in this part of the sky 
between Achernar and the south pole. In addition 
to the principal constellations which have come 
under our notice, there are numerous others, but 
scarcely one contains a single star above the fourth 
magnitude. Several of these surround the pole, 
thus making that district of the heavens so cele- 
brated for its comparative darkness, which appears 
all the more obscure by its contrast to the brilliancy 
of other portions of the sky. 

We will now say a few words in illustration of 
the diagram looking north. Most, if not all, of the 
stars which will come under our notice are common 
to both hemispheres, and are consequently familiar 
by name to the readers of our descriptions of ‘‘ The 
Midnight Sky at London.” ‘The principal constella- 
tions included in the diagram are Hercules, Boites, 
Corona Borealis, Lyra, Virgo, Serpens, Ophiuchus, 
Libra, Corvus, Scorpio, Aquila, and the southern 
part of Ursa Major. Serpens and Corona Borealis 
are on the meridian, the former being midway 
between the zenith and the north horizon, the 
position of the head being indicated by a group of 
three stars, the central one of which is Alpha 
Serpentis. Alphecca, the chief star in the Northern 
Crown, is exactly between Alpha Serpentis and the 
horizon. East of the meridian, the principal stars 
are Ras Alague, Alpha Herculis, Vega, Antares, 
and Beta Scorpii. All these, together with those on 
the opposite side of the meridian, can be identified 
by comparing the stars in the large diagram with 
those inserted in the index-map. West of the 
meridian, Spica, Alpha and Beta Libre, Arcturus, 
and several average-sized stars in Virgo and Boites 
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may be specially mentioned. Alkaid, or Eta Ursa 
Majoris, the star which points out the position of 
the tip of the tail of the Great Bear, is just visible 
above the horizon in the N.N.W. The relative 
positions of the constellations being the same as 
those in the corresponding map of the stars visible 
in the northern hemisphere in May, we must refer 
the reader to the detailed descriptions there given 
for special remarks on the different constellations. 
But it will be necessary for us to state that the stars 
which are in the zenith of England are near the 
north horizon at the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
Buenos Ayres, ete., and those which are in the 
zenith of these places are visible in the south 
horizon of England. 

Crux Australis, or the Southern Cross, although 
the subject of universal attraction to all star-gazers 
south of the equator, is a very small constellation. 
Taken by itself away from the brilliancy of the 
neighbouring sky, much of its attraction would dis- 
appear. The upper and lower stars being of similar 
right ascension, they are always on the meridian 
about the same time, and consequently serve, like the 
pointers in Ursa Major, to indicate the approximate 
position of the south pole, which is distant about 
27° 38’ from the largest and nearest star in the Cross. 
At and south of the equator this constellation can be 
well seen, while in the latitude of 34° S. it never 
sets below the horizon. It is, therefore, always 
visible at the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, etc., 
just in the same manner as the Great Bear never sets 
at London. There was a time, nearly five thousand 
years ago, when the Southern Cross was visible even 
from the shores of the Baltic, but at too low an 
elevation to be very distinctly seen. At the present 
time it is annually receding from the south pole by 
a small, but regular quantity, and the day will pro- 
bably again come at a distant age, when it will re- 
appear above the horizon of Europe. 

In a former article we have alluded to the interest- 
ing first impressions which the sight of this well- 
known group of stars makes on the mind of the 
traveller on passing from the northern to the southern 
hemisphere. Those recorded by MM. Von Spix 
and Karl Von Martius, in their account of their 
scientific travels in Brazil, in 1817—1820, give a very 
fair specimen of the feelings experienced on these 
occasions. It is related by them that ‘‘ on the 15th 
of June, in latitude 14° 8., we beheld for the first 
time that glorious constellation of the southern 
heavens, the Cross, which is to navigators a token of 

eace, and,-according to its position, indicates*the 

ours of the night. We had long wished for this 
constellation as a guide to the other hemisphere ; we 
therefore felt inexpressible pleasure when we per- 
ceived it in the resplendent firmament. We all 
contemplated it with feelings of profound devotion, 
as a type of our salvation; but the mind was espe- 
cially elevated at the sight of it, by the reflection 
that even into the region which this beautiful con- 
stellation illumines, under the significant name of 
the Cross, the European has carried the noblest 
attributes of Christianity, and, impelled by the most 
exalted feelings, endeavours to spread them more 
and more extensively in the remotest regions.” The 
scientific Humboldt has expressed his thoughts in 
almost similar terms. Referring to his first view of 
the constellation, he observes that, ‘‘ We saw distinctly, 
for the first time, the Cross of the South, on the night 
of the fourth and fifth of July, in the sixteenth 
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degree of latitude; it was strongly inclined, and 
appeared from time to time between the clouds, the 
centre of which, furrowed by uncondensed lightnings, 
reflected a silver light. The pleasure felt on dis- 
covering the Southern Cross was warmly shared by 
such of the crew as had lived in the colonies. In the 
solitude of the seas we hail a star as a friend, from 
whom we have been long separated. Among the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards peculiar motives, seem 
to increase this feeling ; a religious sentiment attaches 
them to a constellation, the form of which recalls the 
sign of the faith planted by their ancestors in the 
deserts of the New World.” Poets, as well as tra- 
vellers, have also exercised their imaginative powers 
on so inviting a theme as that presented to them by 
the congregation of so much stellar beauty in the 
limited region in and around the neighbourhood of 
the Southern Cross. Even Dante appears to have 
had some dim knowledge of the existence of these 
stars, although he flourished long before the date of 
Vasco de Gama’s famous expedition to the Indies. 
In his “ Divina Commedia” the following passage 
possibly alludes to this constellation :— 


** To the right hand I turned, and fixed my mind 
On the other pole attentive, where I saw 
Four stars ne’er seen before, save by the ken 
Of our first parents. Heaven of their rays 
Seemed joyous. O thou northern site! bereft 
Indeed, and widowed since of these deprived.” 


On first thoughts, the above extract may appear to 
be simply a poetic fancy, but a little consideration 
will show that a vague tradition may have reached 
Europe, anterior to the time of Dante, of the exist- 
ence of other bright celestial objects besides those 
visible in the northern heavens. It is a fact, not to 


be disputed, that the Arabs, from the time of 
Mohammed down to a period contemporaneous with 
that when Dante flourished, were conversant with 
astronomy in no small degree, and that, from the 
wandering habits of the Arabs, it is very probable 
that their personal knowledge of the principal stars 
extended considerably south of the horizon of the 


Mediterranean, or of Arabia. The “four stars ne’er 
seen before’ may, or may not, be identical with the 
four chief stars in the Southern Cross. If not, 
possibly they may refer to Canopus, Achernar, Alpha 
and Beta Centauri, all stars of the first magnitude ; 
or perhaps, as we have stated above, the idea has 
resulted from a poetical fancy with which, in modern 
times, has been associated the Southern Cross. 
Many are inclined to believe that the last interpreta- 
tion is the true one, but there are also many who 
think that a traditional knowledge of the existence 
of other large stars unseen by the inhabitants of 
Europe had been imported into northern countries 
by the wandering Arabs of Africa. 

The first view of the Southern Cross does not 
appear to have favourably impressed Dr. Norman 
Macleod while journeying to India in the latter part 
of 1867, and no wonder, when the circumstances are 
considered. ‘‘ Being very anxious,” he says, ‘‘ to see 
that great sign of the tropics, the Southern Cross, 
and having been told that it was visible about three 
in the morning, from the forecastle, I managed to 
wake about that time. Dressed in a white Damascus 
camel-hair.dressing-gown, the original of the surplice, 
and therefore appropriate, I clambered on deck. 

I discovered the Cross, but was rather dis- 
appointed with it as a constellation when compared 
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with many others glittering with brilliancy in the 
depths of that unfathomable sky; and I hope those 
who are most sensitive to symptoms of provincialism, 
will excuse me for preferring the Great Bear of the 
North to any constellation in the Southern sky.” 
Dr. Macleod could scarcely have been more unfortu- 
nate as to the time selected for his first view of the 
stars in the neighbourhood of the Southern Cross. 
In the latitude of Aden, near which we may suppose 
the observation was made, on December Ist, 1867, 
at three a.m., local time, Alpha Crucis was only one 
and a half degree above the horizon, and at four 
A.M., only four degrees and a half, while the two 
bright first-magnitude stars in Centaurus, which add 
so much to the brilliancy of this portion of the 
heavens, had not risen. If Ursa Major and the 
principal northern constellations were observed so 
near the horizon, the greater part of their brilliancy 
would also disappear. "When Dr. Macleod succeeded 
in obtaining the imperfect glimpse of the Southern 
Cross described by him, the horizon must have been 
free from mist and haze, or he could scarcely have 
been able to identify the individual stars when in so 
low a position. 

In the southern hemisphere the apparent different 
positions of the sun, moon, and planets, from those 
observed in northern latitudes, is sure to attract the 
attention of the most casual observers. In this 
country, we are all accustomed to look for these 
objects, when on the meridian, with the face directed 
due south of the zenith. At the Capé of Good Hope, 
or in Australia, however, the position of the observer 
is exactly reversed. "When, therefore, the principal 
planets are at their greatest southern declination, 
and when their right ascension is nearly the same as 
that of Argo Navis or Crux Australis, the combined 
brilliancy produced by the planets north, and the 
stars north and south, of the zenith is wonderfully 
increased. Perhaps one of the most brilliant stellar 
spectacles in Great Britain is the appearance of the 
eastern sky at midnight in the early part of 
November. We have always had this impression 
on our mind when looking in that direction of the 
heavens, year after year, for the appearance of the 
meteors which form part of the ring of the memor- 
able stream observed so universally in England in 
1866, and in North America in 1867 and 1868. At 
that time we have before us the glorious constellation 
of Orion, the thickly-studded Taurus, the twin stars 
Castor and Pollux, the seven stars in Ursa Major, 
and several others of the first class, including Sirius, 
Procyon, and Regulus. All these objects constitute 
a scene of more than usual stellar beauty. But not- 
withstanding this magnificent exhibition of our prin- 
cipal stars, we believe that a spectator placed in a 
locality several degrees south of the equator, where 
he can enjoy the mild radiance and the external 
tranquillity of the tropical nights, and where he has 
the benefit of not only most of the brilliant stars 
visible to us, but also others, equally brilliant, in- 
visible in northern latitudes, never fails to award the 
palm to the equatorial sky. ‘For the brightly- 
beaming constellation Argo Navis, the Milky Way 
between Scorpio and Centaurus, with its contrasting 
bright and dark patches, the ever-popular Southern 
Cross, the two neighbouring first-class stars in the 
legs of the Centaur, and, indeed, we may add, the 
picturesque beauty of the whole expanse of the 
heavens north and south of the zenith, are materials 
amply sufficient to leave upon the mind of the most 
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indifferent observer, such deep impressions of the 
majesty of creation which ought not to be easily 
effaced. 

Again, in these regions the zodiacal light is always 
observed to the greatest advantage. This curious 
nebulous appearance in the sky is occasionally seen 
in Europe, but in tropical countries it has been 
observed from day to day, and its position, with 
respect to the stars, recorded with the greatest minute- 
ness. What this celestial phenomenon is composed 
of has only been a matter of conjecture. It has been 
suggested that it may probably proceed from the 
reflected light of myriads of meteors which are now 
known to be traversing space even to the extreme 
limits of the solar system. Humboldt, however, con- 
siders that it may possibly be a vast nebulous ring, 
rotating between the Earth and Mars, or, less pro- 
bably, the exterior stratum of the solar atmosphere. 
He thus remarks on its appearance in the equatorial 
heavens :—‘‘ Those who have lived for many years in 
the zone of palms must retain a pleasing impression 
of the soft set with which the zodiacal light, 
shooting pyramidally upwards, illumines a part of 
the uniform length of tropical nights. I have seen 
it shine with an intensity of light equal to the Milky 
Way in Sagittarius, and that not only in the rare and 
dry atmosphere of the summits of the Andes at an 
elevation of from thirteen to fifteen thousand feet, 
but even on the boundless grassy plains, the Llanos of 
Venezuela, and on the seashore, beneath the very 
clear sky of Cumana. This phenomenon was often 
rendered especially beautiful by the passage of light 
fleecy clouds, which stood out in picturesque and bold 
relief from the luminous background. In our gloomy 
so-called ‘temperate’ northern zone, the zodiacal 
light is only distinctly visible in the beginning of 
spring, after the evening twilight, in the western part 
of the sky, and at the close of autumn, before the 
dawn of day, above the eastern horizon.” 

Other travellers have noticed the superior brilliancy 
of the zodiacal light when viewed from stations 
situated within the tropics. Major Tennant, R.z., 
made a series of observations of its position among 
the stars from the Bay of Bengal, during a voyage 
to Calcutta in the early part of 1868. He frequently 
watched it, at intervals, from sunset until nine in the 
evening, and after the glow of sunset was gone he 
always found the shape to be a portion of a long 
ellipse, or parabola, ill-defined at the outlines, but 
towards the axis and horizon there was a marked 
condensation of light. M. Du Chaillu, in his African 
wanderings, was also much impressed with the beauty 
of this phenomenon. When occasionally enchanted 
by the superb appearance of the heavens, at a time 
when most of the constellations to which we have 
previously alluded have been only a few degrees 
south of the zenith, the zodiacal light has appeared 
to add fresh interest to the scene. Referring to the 
magnificent spectacle, he remarks :—‘‘ Then, as if to 
give a still grander view to the almost enchanting 
scene, the zodiacal light rose after the sun had set, 
creasing in brilliancy, of a bright yellow colour, 
and rising in a pyramidal shape high into the sky, 
often so bright that it overshadowed the brightness 
of the Milky Way and the rays of the moon, the 
beautiful yellow light gradually diminishing towards 
the apex. It cast a gentle radiance on the clouds 
round it, and sometimes formed almost a ring, but 
never perfect, having a break near the meridian ; 
at times being reflected in the east with nearly as 





much brilliancy, if not as much, as in the west, 
and making me almost imagine a second sunrise. 
April and May were the months when the light 
showed itself in its greatest brilliancy. On April 13, 
1865, the glow coming from the west was so bright 
that it totally hid the Milky Way in the principal 
part of its course. I could only distinguish it above 
the sword of Orion; the glow was the brightest 
below the planet Mars, and the base of the pyramid 
reached, on the south, the part of the Milky Way, at 
the foot of the Cross.” The zodiacal light, as observed 
in England, can bear no comparison in intensity with 
the appearances above, probably owing to the greater 
amount of twilight north of the tropical zone. It 
has, however, been seen in this country very favour- 
ably on some occasions; at times we have been able 
to notice and record its relative position with respect 
to neighbouring celestial objects with great exactness. . 
To an observant eye it is sometimes distinguishable 
in the spring evenings without much effort. But the 
equatorial skies alone must be scanned to see with 
advantage the pyramidal form and the superior lustre 
of this curious phenomenon. 

M. Borelly, of the Marseilles Observatory, observed, 
on the evening of the 30th of January, 1869, a very 
splendid exhibition of the zodiacal light. While 
searching for comets in the western part of the sky, 
the field of his telescope was lightened up with it, so 
that the small stars were very difficult to see. The 
light mounted upwards from that part of the horizon 
near which the sun had set. 

The diagrams for this month will illustrate the 
aspect of the southern sky during other months of 
the year at hours before and after midnight. For 
example, the positions of the stars in relation to any 
fixed point of the celestial sphere, as the zenith and 
horizon, will be precisely the same on February 15, at 
6 p.m.; on March 15, at 4.4.m.; on April 15, at 2.4.m.; 
on June 15, at 10 p.m.; on July 15, at 8 p.m.; and on 
August 15, at 6 p.u.; as those depicted in the sky-views 
for May 15, at midnight. 





RIEGO’S HYMN. 


During the Spanish Revolution of 1868, the news- 
papers of the Peninsula made frequent mention of 


‘“‘ Riego’s Hymn.”’ When the insurrection was pro- 
claimed by the fleet off Cadiz, the strains of Riego’s. 
Hymn ushered in the new era of liberty. To many 
of our readers the meaning of these allusions may 
be unknown, and some information may be acceptable 
about the Spanish National Anthem. 

In September, 1820, Generals Riego and Quiroga, 
with some troops under their command, revolted 
against Ferdinand vu (father of the ex-queen, 
Isabella). Riego was victorious, and entering Madrid, 
forced the King to accept the constitution of 1812, 
which decreed the liberty of the press, and other 
liberal measures. 

Pleased with this happy result of their rising, the 
Spaniards gave full vent to their joy in the most 
enthusiastic manner. In the midst of this excite- 
ment two men were inspired by passing events to 
compose a song at once to express and to stimulate 
the enthusiasm to which it owed its origin. 

The poet was Colonel Evariste San Miguel, an 
officer on Riego’s staff; the musician was a youth 
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named Huerta, a true artist and patriot, with an 
intense love for music and hiscountry. In one night 
these kindred spirits composed the ‘March of 
Riego ;” in less than eight days all Spain was sing- 
ing its new Marseillaise. 

We append a literal translation by Dr. Bowring. 
The hymn in the original, however, owes more to the 
musician than to the poet for its success. The melody 
is sonorous and joyful, and the introduction of the 
castanets gives it a truly Spanish colouring, whilst 
the refrain is full of warlike energy and power. 

“© Que tiembe! Que tiembe! Que tiembe! El Mal- 
volo!” chanted the delighted Spaniards as they 
assembled round the palace of Ferdinand, who was 
obliged to appear on the balcony and beat time to 
this outburst of popular rejoicing. But brief was 
their triumph, and transient the reign of liberty, for 

‘100,000 French soldiers, under the Duke of 

Angouléme, came to the assistance of the King, and 
enabled him once more to reign with absolute power. 
Cruel was the use he made of it, and fearfully did he 
revenge himself upon those who had sought their 
country’s good. General Riego was hanged; his 
colleague, General Quiroga escaped to England. San 
Miguel, after many vicissitudes, returned to his 
country, and rose eventually to be a senator, and 
afterwards a grandee of Spain, dying not many 
years since. 

Huerta, the musician, went to Paris, and thence to 
America, where, having lost his voice from an 
affection of the throat, he supported himself by 
teaching the guitar. He remained in poverty and 
obscurity; but let us hope that, if he still lives, the 
echoes of his old song may reach him, and that he 
may return tc close his days in free Spain. 


RIEGO’S HYMN. 


The country we cherish 
Hath summoned us now! 
To conquer or perish 
Our promise—our vow— 
In joy and in triumph, 
Serene, but delighted, 
Our voices united, 
Sing victory’s lay. 
The Cid was our father, 
And proud gratulations, 
Proclaim from all nations 
His children are they! 


Unsheath then your weapons, 

For freedom and bravery 

The hirelings of slavery 
Shall scatter to nought ; 

Like dew on the mountains 

Which morning assembles, 

Their armament trembles 
And flies at the thought. 


Oh, mid-day of glory! 
Gave history’s pages, 
In records of ages, 

A record so bright, 
As when our Riego, 
By liberty lighted, 
His legions invited 

To liberty’s fight? 


Oh! crown them with laurels, 
And wreaths bright and vernal, 
And glory eternal, ‘ 

Who first drew the sword! 
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They called on our country, 
She heard them, she blessed them, 
And weeping caressed them, 

And rose at the word! 


She stood in her glory, 
Her voice was like thunder, 
Then tore she asunder 

The fetters of shame. 
Death had not a terror, 
It could but enchain us, 
Or victory gain us 

Both freedom and fame, 


The fetters are broken ; 
The vile one who bears them, 
Shall feel as he wears them, 
They enter his soul. 
We, liberty’s children, 
His madness redeeming, 
March,—victory beaming, 
To liberty’s goal. 


The trumpet is sounding! 
Shrink slavery and folly, 
Our conduct is holy, 

Our conscience is pure. 
Ye vassals of tyrants, 
Ye tremble, ye tremble, 
Our heroes assemble, 

Our triumph is sure. 





THE SECOND ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 


Txuoven the south magnetic pole had not been 
reached by Sir James Ross, yet taken altogether the 
results of the first Antarctic expedition had been very 
successful. To England the prestige was restored of 
not only the discovery of land more south than had 
ever been reached before, but the localisation of the 
southern magnetic pole had been indicated with 
almost the certainty of actual attainment. Thousands 
of botanical, geological, and zoological specimens 
had also been collected; the Antarctic climate had 
been studied for the advantage of future explorers, 
whether scientific or trading. ‘‘ Rookeries” (as 
mariners call them) of seals and sea-elephants had 
been brought to light, also resorts of whales, all 
very much to the advantage of oil-seeking sea 
captains, no doubt, but considerably to the oil-pro- 
ducing animals’ disadvantage, as whales and seals 
and sea-elephants have long since discovered. 
Though the prime object kept in view by Sir 
James Ross and his colleague Captain Crozier was to 
effect magnetic determinations, and more especially 
on certain days previously appointed, whereon 
simultaneous observations were to be conducted by 
philosophers at various magnetic stations, yet mag- 
netism was not the only branch of scientific inquiry 
that came within the scope of their instructions. To 
discover the grade of oceanic temperature at various 
depths, to determine the set and comparative strength 
of oceanic currents, the comparative prevalence of 
winds, these matters were deemed to be of more than 
subsidiary importance. Nor did the dispersion of 
useful animals, and plants, and vegetables, ever 
cease to be an object of solicitude with the explorers. 





* For account of first Antarctic expedition, see January Part. 
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Where climate and soil permitted, they planted rasp- 
berry and gooseberry bushes; they dibbled in 
potatoes, sowed the seeds of: cress, cabbage, and 
other useful pot herbs. . Moreover they let useful 
animals loose on localities favourable to their 
existence, and where none had been before. Pigs, 
sheep, and rabbits were amongst the number, so 
that, long ere-now, many an antarctic trader and ex- 
lorer will have had good reason to bless the memory 
of Sir James Ross and his able and indefatigable 
colleague Captain Crozier. 

Before undertaking the second voyage, the two 
exploring ships were thoroughly overhauled outside 
and in. The injuries received by the vessels amongst 
southern ice were very inconsiderable ; and placed 
so little below the line of flotation as to be got at 
without rendering the operation of heaving the ships 


‘down necessary. As to the stores, no one article of 


any consequence had suffered from the great 
differences of climate they had been exposed to since 
leaving England. At Van Diemen’s Land, the 
portable observatories were erected; giving employ- 
ment to every officer of both ships that could be 
spared from other duties. The medical officers of 
the expedition, having no professional calls upon their 
time, visited the more distant parts of the colony, 
collecting information and specimens of the geological 
character of the country, as well as its other natural 
roductions. Amongst the geological curiosities of 
an Diemen’s Land is the valley of fossil trees, man 
of which are perfectly opalised. 
Early on the morning of July 7th, 1841, the 
Erebus and Terror weighed anchor, and stood down 
the river. They first made for Sydney, where, the 
observatory being erected, magnetic observations 
were conducted. They next touched at New Zealand, 
where another series of observations was completed, 
and excursions were made for scientific purposes. 
In the course of these inland expeditions, the 
natives often showed a very unpleasant feeling 
towards strangers. Boats having been despatched 
up a river for the purpose of obtaining spars to 
replace those that had been carried away during the 
run from Sydney, it was deemed proper that the 
crews should be well armed and prepared to resist 
any attack which the natives seemed disposed to 
make. No spars of the size and kind needed were 
to be obtained near the anchorage; so the boats’ 
crews were obliged to pull a considerable way up 
the river. They came to a breadth of land belong- 
ing to a chief named Awara, who was quite pre- 
pared to resist the cutting down of any spars, 
although this had been allowed in former years for 
only a trifling payment. He would have muskets 
for the trees—nothing but muskets. Without com- 
pliance not one spar would have been obtainable, 
except through force, which in the then temper of 
the Maories would have led to serious results. Awara 
became civil and obliging so soon as he found that 
his demand for two muskets was agreed to. He 
pointed out the best trees, and the most easy 
mode of getting them to the water. He returned 
with Lieut. Bird (who had command of the boat) 
to the ships, where the two muskets were to be 
handed over, when a slight mistake was made 
manifest. By ‘“‘two muskets” the Maori chief had 
understood a double-barreled gun; and all the 
double-barreled guns on board were private property 
of the officers. This being so, of course, nobody 
liked to give up his double-barrel in the interest of 
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Queen and country; so a fresh negotiation was set 
on foot, and matters amicably settled at last by the 
donation of .two rifles and a complete suit of 
lieutenant’s uniform. Awara immediately clad him- 
self in the latter; to the amusement of the sailors 
and his own great delight. Pomare, another chief, 
also came on board, accompanied by his wife, or 
rather (begging the lady’s pardon) his queen. 
Pomare had such a weakness for rum that of late-he 
was rarely sober. His queen consort, too, gave way 
to the same form of intemperance. Pomare, never- 
theless, being a ruler of some importance, and having 
on a previous occasion given some assistance to 
Governor Hobson, was received on board with more 
than ordinary consideration. As usual, he had drunk 
considerably too much rum on that occasion, and the 
queen consort had evidently shared his libations. 
She tried, nevertheless, to sustain her queenly part, 
as the following will prove. Whilst giving way to 
extreme delight on pall ren over some glittering toys 
that had been selected as a present for her, she re- 
cognised a portrait of Queen Victoria. The Maori 
queen consort, who had been rather .unbending 
under the influence of rum, immediately drew 
up, and assumed airs of mock dignity. Walking 
up to Queen Victoria’s portrait she held out her 
copper-coloured hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ Yes, all same 
as me—Victoria ; she queen : me queen too!” These 
reminiscences of New Zealand nearly thirty years 
ago have interest now that our relations with the 
Maories are closer. . 
In one place they came to a lake, about three 
miles in diameter, and thickly wooded to the water’s 
edge. It was shallow, and there were many super- 
stitious traditions about its origin. It certainly covers 
the sites of many native villages, the names of which 
are spoken of as of no very distant date. It lies ina 
voleanic region, and may have been formed by an 
earthquake. The explorers had taken with them a 
fishing net, which was laid out by the assistance of a 
native canoe. The natives assisted at the first haul, 
which to their amusement gave nothing but roots 
and limbs of trees. The net came up very much 
torn, another cause of merriment to the natives. 
Being repaired, it was removed to a more clear-look- 
ing space, but with no greater success ; a few mussels 
and some very small fish being all)that were procured. 
The natives had collected in considerable numbers, 
and seemed greatly to enjoy the ill luck. They were 
jealous of what was going on and disposed to be 
troublesome. ‘‘Are you not contented with fish of 
the sea?” they asked, probably in allusion to many 
successful hauls that had been previously made on 
the seashore. It was discovered at length that the 
native guides had purposely taken the explorers to a 
part of the lake where no good sport was likely to be 
had. They laughed heartily, and first it seemed 
good-naturedly, but ended by growing ill-humoured. 
The next day, October 20, Sir James Ross had a 
visit from Captain L’Evéque, commander of the 
French sloop Heroine. He had touched for fresh 
sete and was on his way to Port Akaroa, in 
anks’s peninsula, where a number of settlers from 
France had gone the preceding year to form a colony, 
but found that it had been taken possession of, only 
a few days previously, by the English. The Heroine 
had been sent to these seas for the protection of 
French whaling vessels, and to prevent a fraud which 
they had extensively practised. The French Govern- 
ment having lately offered a bounty for encdurage- 
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ment of the whale fishery, the reward being in pro- 

ortion to the success of the vessel,-the following 
ingenious expedient was resorted to. Instead of 
catching the whales themselves, the Frenchmen pur- 
chased oil from the American and English whalers, 
thus securing the bounty in a way more easy than 
reputable. 

The proper season for renewing the exploration of 
the Antarctic regions being near at hand, the instru- 
ments were embarked, and the ships got in order. 
The ships were unmoored on the evening of the 22nd 
of November, and after touching Chatham Island, 
they steered due south, and on December 17th, 
passed the first lot of icebergs. The ice thickened 
more and more until it condensed into what Arctic 
and Antarctic navigators call ‘‘a pack.’ Into this 
pack dashed the two adventurous vessels, and at first 
made good way through it, the ice being compara- 
tively light and open. It soon became heavier, and 
more strongly pressed together, until, after having 
penetrated about thirty miles, they were obliged to 
steer more to the westward, every ye aang of 
turning south being taken. In some places the ice 
of this pack was very much proce 4 It yielded 
matter of a yellowish colour, which the eminent 
microscopic naturalist, Ehrenberg, has since dis- 
covered to be the remains of microscopic animalcules. 
Some of these, he states, arrived at Berlin in a living 
state. This colouring matter was also found in the 
stomachs of certain molluscous animals caught in the 
net. 

By New Year’s Day, 1842, the explorers had ad- 
vanced 250 miles through the pack, and from its 
breadth the preceding season having not much 


exceeded 200 miles, speedy release from its embraces. 


was expected. A complete suit of warm clothing 
was issued to each of the crew as a new year’s gift, 
and a double allowance of provisions and spirits. 
To proceed further at that time was impossible, so 
the ships remained moored to a large piece of ice, 
and New Year’s Day was spent in amusing games on 
the ice. When evening came, there was a fancy 
ball of a novel and original character, in which all 
the officers took part. ‘ If,” says Sir James Ross, 
‘‘our friends in England could have witnessed the 
scene, they would have thought, what I am sure was 
the case, that we were a very happy party.” The 
wind, freshening next day, soon increased to a strong 
gale. The ships were drifted, still locked in ice, far 
back to the northward. On January 7, the gale 
increased, but it only lasted twelve hours, and was 
succeeded by a strong southerly breeze. The ships 
had received some heavy blows, but were not mate- 
rially injured. From day to day, when circum- 
stances permitted, catching the great penguin was a 
favourite amusement. Several of these enormous 
birds were brought on board alive; indeed, to kill 
them was. not easy. They varied in weight from 
sixty to seventy-five pounds. The largest was killed 
by the Terror’s people, and weighed no less than 
seventy-eight pounds. They are very stupid birds, 
allowing their captors to approach them so near as 
to strike them on the head with a bludgeon, and 
sometimes, if knocked off the ice into the water, they 
will almost immediately leap upon it again, as if to 
attack, though without the smallest means of either 
offence or defence. These huge birds were first seen 
during Captain Cook’s voyages, and until the return 
of the expedition under Sir James Ross no specimen 
had been brought to England. ‘The great penguin 
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cannot fly, and is a very awkward pedestrian ; never- 
theless, when hard pressed, this bird has a curious 
and sometimes effectual mode of escape on a sno 
surface. Lying flat down, the great birds propel 
themselves forward by the feet, using the wings as 
balancing-poles. The breast feathers being very 
smooth, this mode of propulsion is rapid, and the 
appearance of it grotesquely ridiculous. 
angers increased day by day. What with pack 

ice, sudden gusts of wind, and dense fogs, navigation 
was most difficult. One awful storm occurring on 
January 19 put the two ships in the utmost peril. To 
prevent the ships separating during the fog it was 
necessary to keep fast to a heavy piece of ice, and 
with a reduced amount of sail upon them some 
way was made through the pack. Advancing to the 
south in this novel way, the ice became more open, 
and the block was cast off. All the hawsers broke 
in succession, and the ships could only keep compan 
by the firing of signal guns. Under the shelter of 
a berg of nearly a mile in diameter, one whole day 
the vessels dodged about, waiting for clear weather; 
but the wind increasing suddenly, the sails had to be 
reduced. The sea rose to a fearful height, breaking 
over the loftiest bergs. The waves dashed blocks of 
ice against the ship with such violence that the masts 
quivered as if they would fall with each successive 
blow. In the early part of the storm the rudder of the 
Erebus was so much damaged as to be no longer ser- 
viceable, and about the same time the Terror’s was 
completely destroyed. The danger, was now ne 
to fill with dismay the stoutest heart not supported by 
trust in Him who controls all elements. The awful 
grandeur of such a scene, Sir James Ross, in his nar- 
rative, says can neither be imagined nor described. 
The Terror often came so close to the Erebus, tha 
when she rose to the top of one wave, the Erebus 
was on the summit of the next, the deep chasm 
between them filled with heavy rolling masses; and 
as the ships descended into the hollow between the 
waves, the maintopsail-yard of each could be seen, 
just level with the crest of the intervening wave, from 
the deck of the other. The night drew in, ca ting 
its gloomy mantle over the appalling scene; but at 
midnight the snow, which had been falling thickly 
for several hours, cleared away; and the wind 
suddenly shifted to the westward. Then the swell 
began to subside, and although the shocks still con- 
tinued to be such as must have destroyed any ordi- 
nary vessel in less than five minutes, yet they were 
feeble when compared with those that had gone 
before. After the storm had subsided, an examination 
of the two ships took place. With the exception of 
the rudders—one lost, the other disabled—no parti- 
cular damage had occurred. Dangers such as these 
were enough to have deterred any but the most reso- 
lute explorers. To proceed farther south was evidently 
impossible at this time, so making for the Falkland 
Islands, the vessels anchored there. The gallant 
explorers had done their best, but it was unavailing. 
The south magnetic pole could not be approached 
nearer than it had been in the first expedition. 

Attention has again been turned to Antarctic dis 
covery, Possession Island being recommended as & 
favourable station for observing the next transit of 
Venus, which occurs on the 6th December, 1882. A 
paper was lately read on the subject at the Royal 
Geographical Society, by Commander Davis, 2.¥., 
who sailed in the Terror in the expedition of Sir 
James Ross. 
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